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Preface 


Since curly in the i97()'s, viclimizalion surveys 
have been carrietl oiK under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) program to provide insight into the 
impact of crime on American society. As one of 
the most ambitious cITorts yet undertaken for fill- 
ing some of the gaps in crime data, the surveys, 
carried out for the l.aw Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (I.RAA) by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, are supplying the criminal justice 
community with new information on crime and its 
victims, complementing data resources already on 
hand for purposes of planning, evaluation, and 
analysis. Ba.setl on repre.scntativc sampling of 
households and commercial establishments, the 
program has had two niajor elements, a continu- 
ous national survey and .separate surveys in 26 
central cities across the Nation. 

Based on a .scientilically designed sample of 
housing units within each jurisdiction, the city 
surveys had a twofold purpose: the u.s.sessmcnt of 
public attitudes about crime and related matters 
and the development of information on the extent 
and nature of residents’ experiences with selected 
forms of criminal victimization. The attitude ques- 
tions were asked of the occupants of a random 
half of the housing units elected for the vicitimza- 
tion survey. In order to avoid biasing respon- 
dents’ answers to the attitude questions, this part 
of the.,survey was administered before the victimi- 
zation questions. Whereas the altitude questions 
were asked of persons age 16 and over, the vic- 
limiziilion survey applied to individuals age 12 
and over. Itccause the attitude questions were 
designed to elicit persottal opinions and percep- 
tions as of the dale of the interview, it was not 
necessary to associate a particular time frame 
with this portion of the survey, even though .some 
queries made reference to a period of time 
preceding the survey. On the other htind, the vic- 
timization questions referred to a lixed time 
frame— the 12 months preceding the month of in- 
terview — and respondents were asked to reeall 
details concerning their experiences as victims of 
one or more of the following crimes, whether 
completed or attempted: rape, personal robbery, 
assault, personal larceny, burglary, household lar- 


ceny, and motor vehicle theft. In addition, infor- 
mation about burglary and iiobbery of businesses 
and certain other organizations was gathered by 
means of a victimization survey of commercial 
establishments, conducted separately from the 
household survey. A previous publication, Crimi- 
nni Victimization Surveys in Boston (1977), pro- 
vided comprehensive coverage of results from both 
the household and commercial victimization sur- 
veys. 

Altitudinal information prc.senled in thi.s repor* 
was obtained from interviews with the occupants 
of 4,.‘il3 housing units (8,188 residents age 16 and 
over), or 89.8 percent of the units eligible for in- 
terview. Results of lhc.se interviews were inflated 
by means of a multistage weighting procedure to 
produce estimates applicable to all residents age 
lo and over and to demographic and social sub- 
groups of that population. Because they derived 
from a .survey rather than a complete census, 
these estimates are subject to sampling error. 
They also are subject lo response and processing 
errors. 'I'hc effects of sampling error or variability 
can lie accurately determined in a carefully de- 
signed survey. In this report, analytical state- 
ments involving compari.sons have met the lest 
that the differences cited arc equal lo or greater 
than approximately two standard error.s; in other 
words, the chances arc at least 95 out of KX) that 
the differences did not result .solely from sampling 
variability. Estimates ba.sed on zero or on about 
10 or fewer .sample ca.scs wore considered unrelia- 
ble and were not used in the analysis of survey 
results. 

'I'he 37 data tables in Appendix I of this report 
arc organized in a sequence that generally corre- 
sponds lo the analytical discussion. Two technical 
appendixes and a glossary follow the riala tables: 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survey 
questionnaire (Form NCS 6), and Appendix III 
supplies information on .sample design and size, 
the estimation procedure, reliability of estimates, 
and significance testing, it also contains standard 
error tables. 


IMPORTANT 
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Crime and attitudes 

During ihe I960’s, the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice observed that “What America does about 
crime depends ultimately upon how Americans 
see crime. . . . 'I'hc lines along which Ihe Nation 
lakes specific action against crime will be those 
that the public believes to be the necessary 
ones.” Recognition of the importance of societal 
perceptions about crime prompted Ihe Commis- 
sion to authorize several public opinion surveys 
on Ihe matter.’ In addition to measuring the de- 
gree of concern over crime, tho.se and subsequent 
surveys provided information on a variety of re- 
lated subjects, such as the manner in which fear 
of crime iill'ects people’s lives, circumstances 
engendering fear for personal safely, members of 
Ihe population relatively more intimidated by or 
fearfiii of crime, and Ihe elTectiveness of criminal 
justice systems. Ba.sed on a sufliciently large 
sample, moreover, altitude surveys can provide a 
means for examining the influence of victimiza- 
tion experiences upon personal outlooks. 
Conducted periodically in the same area, altitude 
surveys distinguish lUiclualions in llie degree of 
public concern; conducted under the same proce- 
dures in dilferent areas, (hey provide ti basis for 
comparing attitudes in (wo or more localities. 
With Ihe advent of the National Crime Survey 
(NCS) program, it became possible to conduct 
large-scale altitudinal surveys addre.ssing these 
and other issues, thereby enabling individuals to 
participate in appraising the status of public safe- 
ty in their communities. 

Based on data from ii 1974 attitudinal survey, 
this report analyzes the responses of Boston resi- 
dents to questions covering four topical areas: 
crime (rends, fear of crime, residential problems 
and lifestyles, and local police performance. 
Certain questions, relating to household activities, 
were asked of only one person per household (the 
“household respondent”), whereas others were 
administered to all persons age 16 and over (“in- 


iPrcsidenl's Commission tm l.fiw Enforcement mul Adinini.s- 
irnlion of Justice. Vic Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. 
Wasliington, D.C.: U..S. aovernmenl PrintiiiB OtTice. Februnry 
1967, pp. 4y-.S3. 


dividual respondents”), including (he household 
respondent. Results were obtained for the total 
measured population and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. 

Conceptually, the survey incorporated ques- 
tions pertaining to behavior as well as opinion. 
Concerning behavior, for example, eticli respon- 
dent for a household was asked where its mem- 
bers shopped for food and other merchandise, 
where they lived twfore moving to (he present 
neighborhood, and how long they had lived at that 
address. Additional questions ttsked of the house- 
hold respondent were designed to elicit opinions 
about the neighborhood in general, about Ihe ra- 
tionale for .selecting that particular community 
and leaving (he former residence, and about fac- 
tors that influenced shopping practices. None of 
(he questions asked of the household respondent 
raised (he .subject of crime. Respondents were 
free to answer at will. In contrast, most of the 
individual attitude questions, asked of all house- 
hold members age 16 and over, dealt specifically 
with matters relating to crime. 'I'hcse persons 
were asked for viewpoints on subjects such sis 
crime trends in (he local community and in Ihe 
Nation, chances of being personally attacked or 
robbed, neighborhood safety during (he day or iit 
night, the impact of fear of crime on iTcliavior, 
and the elfectivencss of the local police. For 
many of these questions, response categories 
were predetermined and interviewers were in- 
structed to probe for answers matching those on 
the questiomuiire. 

Although' the attitude survey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For ex- 
ample, certain residents may have perceived 
crime as a growing threat or neighborhood safety 
as deteriorating, when, in fact, crime had declined 
and neighborhoods had become safer. Further- 
more, individuals from the same neighborhood or 
with similar personal characteristics and/or expe- 
riences may have had conflicting opinions about 
any given issue. Nevertheless, people’s opinions, 
beliefs, and perceptions about crime arc important 
because (hey may influence behavior, bring about 
changes in certain routine activities, affect house- 
hold security measures, or result in pressures on 
local authorities to improve police services. 

The relation.ship between victimization experi- 
ences and attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
analytical section of this report. Information con- 
cerning such experiences was gathered with .sepa- 
rate questionnaires. Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in 
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administering the victimization component of the 
survey. Victimization survey results appeared in 
Criminal Victimization Surveys in Boston (1977), 
which also contains a detailed description of the 
survey-measured crimes, a discussion of the limi- 
tations of the central city surveys, and facsimiles 
of Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the purpose of this 
report, individuals who were victims of the fol- 
lowing crimes, whether completed or attempted, 
during the 12 months prior to the month of the 
interview were considered “victimized”: rape, 
personal robbery, assault, and personal larceny. 
Similarly, members of households that experi- 
enced one or more of three types of olTenses — 
burglary, household larceny, and motor vehicle 
theft — were categorized as victims. These crimes 
are defined in the glossary. Persons who experi- 
enced crimes other than those measured by the 
program, or who were victimized by any of the 
relevant offenses outside of the 12-month refer- 
ence period, were classified as “not victimized.” 
Limitations inherent in the victimization survey— 
that may have affected the accuracy of distin- 
guishing victims from nonvictims— resulted from 
the problem of victim recall (the differing ability 
of respondents to remember crimes) and from the 
phenomenon of telescoping (the tendency of some 
respondents to recount incidents occurring out- 
side, usually before, the appropriate time frame). 
Moreover, some crimes were sustained by victims 
outside of their city of residence; these may have 
had little or no effect in the formation of attitudes 
about local matters. 

Despite the difficulties in distinguishing precise- 
ly l^elvveen victims and nonviclims, it was deemed 
niportant to explore the possibility that lieing a 
ctim of crime, irrespective of the level of seri- 
isness or the frequency of occurrence, has an 
npacl on behavior and attitudes. Adopting a sim- 
ple dichotomous victimization experience varia- 
ble — victimized and not victimized— for purposes 
of tabulation and analysis also stemmed from the 
desirability of attaining the highest possible de- 
gree of statistical reliability, even at the cost of 
using these broad categories. Ideally, the victim 
category should have distinguished the type or 
seriousness of crimes, the recency of the events, 
and/or the number of offenses sustained.^ Such a 
procedure seemingly would have yielded more 
refined measures of (he effects of crime upon atli- 


^Survey results presented in this report contain alliliidinat 
dnta furnished by the victims of “scries victimizations” (sec 
glossary). 


tildes. By reducing the number of sample cases on 
which estimates were based, however, such a 
subcalegorization of victims would have weak- 
ened the statistical validity of comparisons be- 
tween the victims and nonvictims. 
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Summary 

Th\s report examines the perceptions and opin- 
ions of Boston residents concerning four general 
topics — crime trends, fear of crime, residential 
problems and lifestyles, and local police perform- 
ance. The findings show that for each of those 
subject areas, viewpoints on specific issues some- 
times contradicted one another in w<ays suggestive 
of the possibility that, in many instances, personal 
concerns about the crime problem were not well 
founded and that the threat of crime did not exert 
great influence over activity patterns. Thus, al- 
though a 62 percent majority of persons thought 
that their chances of being victimized were great- 
er than in the past and a 44 percent plurality be- 
lieved that neighborhood crime was trending up- 
ward, only 8 pej’cent characterized their vicinities 
as more or much more dangerous than others in 
the Boston metropolitan area. And, although an 
appreciable number of respondents (16 percent) 
reached no judgment concerning the direction of 
neigliborhood crime, nearly everyone had an opin- 
ion about crime in the Nation and a vast majority 
thought that it had been on the rise. This latter 
impression could not, however, attributed sole- 
ly to the influence of the news media, as about 
half of all persons felt that the seriousness of the 
crime problem was not portrayed accurately by 
newspapers and television. 

An inconsistency in opinions also emerged from 
questions about the fear of crime. Despite the 
prevalence of a sense of personal security in 
one’s neighborhood, a majority of respondents 
felt that other individuals, including neighbors, 
had limited or changed (heir activities because of 
crime. The pattern of answers to the three ques- 
tions on activity changes generally reinforced oth- 
er survey findings, namely those concerning crime 
trends and safely from crime. In general, there 
was more widespread concern about rising crime 
or over the effects of crime when the queries 
were impersonal or couched in relatively abstract 
terms. Nevertheless, 45 percent of all residents 
indicated they had personally altered their activi- 
ties. 

That respondents were not overly preoccupied 
with crime was also borne out by the survey’s 


lead series of questions, which made no reference 
to crime. Responses to these indicated that rela- 
tively few short-term residents of the city had left 
their former neighborhoods because of crime or 
moved to a new one because lliey perceived it to 
be safe from crime. And, crime had affected the 
shopping and entertainment practices of only a. 
nominal proportion of individuals. Among the 
minority of persons who found fault with their 
neighborhoods, environmental delerioiation vied 
with crime as the major concern. 

Given their apprehension over crime trends and 
the risk of personal victimization, Bostonians 
could reasonably have been expected to share a 
low regard for the effectiveness of the local pol- 
ice. Such, however, was not the case. Only a 
fraction of them rated the police performance as 
poor. Nevertheless, a large majority of the city’s 
residents thought that the job licing done by the 
police could be improved, particularly insofar as 
certain operational practices were concerned. 
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Chart A, Summary findings about crime trends 
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Chart B. Summary findings about fear of crime 
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Chart C. Summary findings about residential problems 
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Chart D. Summary findings about police performance 
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Crime trends 

This section of (he reporl deals with I he percep- 
tions of Boston residents with respect to national 
and community crime trends, personal safety, and 
the accuracy with which newspapers and televi- 
sion were thought to be reporting the crime prob- 
lem. The findings were drawn from Data Tables 1 
through 6, found in Appendix !. The relevant 
questions, appearing in the facsimile of the survey 
instrument (Appendix II), are 9a, 9c, lOa, 12, l!)a, 
and 15h; each question was asked of persons age 
16 and over. 

U. S. crime trends 

Boston residents age 16 and over were asked 
■whether they thought that crime in the United 
States had increased, decreased, or remained the 
same during the recent past. Four-fifths shared 
the belief that crime had risen nationally, with 12 
percent replying that it had remained stable and 
only 2 percent indicating that it had declined. For 
all groups examined, a majority clearly felt that 
the Nation had experienced an upswing in crime. 
Response clitTerenccs among the various sectors 
of the population generally were incon.scquential, 
even when statistically significant. 'I’o illustrate, 
only about .1 percentage points separated the rela- 
tive number of victims and nonvictiins who 
thought that crime was increasing. 

Neighborhood crime trends 

When queried about neighborhood crime 
trends, fewer than half of Bostonians (44 percent) 
perceived that there had been an increase. Some 
35 percent thought that the incidence of crime had 
remained unchanged, whereas only 5 percent be- 
lieved it had declined. Far more residents dis- 
claimed kirowledge about a trend in neighborhood 
crime than did .so about national crime (16 vs. 5 
percent); many persons, especially tho.se under 
age 35, atlributed this to the fact that they had 
recently arrived in the area. 


As in the matter of national crime, there were 
few consequential response differences among 
demographic subgroups. However, half the per- 
sons who had been victimized in 1973 by one or 
more of the crimes measured by the National 
CYime Survey were of the opinion that neighbor- 
hood crime had increased, compared to 41 per- 
cent of nonvictims; the latter were more likely lo 
feel that crime was unchanged. 

Despite the existence of an appreciable number 
of residents who believed that neighborhood 
crime had increased, relatively few Bostonians (8 
percent) felt that their vicinities were more or 
much more dangerous by comparison to others in 
the metropolitan area. A plurality (47 percent) 
considered their neighborhoods less or much less 
dangerous, and 43 percent regarded them as aver- 
age. DilTerences of opinion between the two larg- 
est racial groups were rather pronounced, in that 
a far higher proportion of blacks (61 percent) than 
whiles (39) assessed the crime problem in the area 
of their homes as average. Conversely, whiles 
were considerably more likely than blacks (51 vs. 
28 percent) lo think of their neighborhoods as less 
or much less dangerous than others. For the vari- 
ables other than race, the magnitude of response 
variations was far le.ss extreme, if not statistically 
insignificant. 

Who are the offenders? 

Persons who indicated that “outsiders” were 
the perpetraloi's of most olTenses made up the 
largest group of respondents (39 percent).-^ “Peo- 
ple living here” were identified as the olfeiulers 
by some 23 jxjrcent of all persons, whereas out- 
siders and nearby residents alike were blamed by 
II percent. 

Owing lo the element of personal experience 
with crime, the victimization variable perhaps 
yielded the most interesting results to the question 
about places where offenders lived. Not only was 
the percentage of persons victimized who gave 
such information 10 points higher than that for 
nonvictiins, but victims identified the offenders as 

•''Excliiding the 2Jt pcrceni of respoiidcnis who for Viirioii.s 
reasons did not oITer information on places where ofTenders 
lived. It was found that a slight majority — ^54 percent — be- 
lieved that the perpetrators were persons living outside the 
neighborhood. 
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neighboring people relatively more often than 
nonvictims (28 vs. 19 percent). However, marked 
differences also were evident according to race. 
Whites were considerably more likely than blacks 
to blame outsiders for local crime (41 vs. 29 per- 
cent). Blacks, on the other hand, were .somewhat 
more inclined than whites to ascribe it either to 
neighboring residents (25 vs. 22 percent) or to 
“insiders and outsiders” alike (17 vs. 10 percent). 
Some 31 percent of individuals age 16-24 thought 
that people living in the vicinity were the main 
committers of crime. For older persons, however, 
there was a decline with age in the proportion of 
those who held that impression; among the elderly 
(age 65 and over), only 12 percent thought that 
the persons who were committing crimes lived in 
the neighborhood. It appeared that higher propor- 
tions of “1 don’t know” responses attended in- 
creased age, although not all differences were sta- 
tistically significant. 

Chances of personal victimization 

The prevailing opinion that neighborhoods were 
relatively safe from crime failed to be translated 
into a widespread belief that one’s risk of person- 
al victimization had declined or remained un- 
changed. On the contrary, a distinct majority of 
Boston residents (62 percent) perceived that their 
chances of personal attack or robbery had risen in 
the recent past. Twenty-eight percent thought that 
their chances had remained the same, and 5 per- 
cent felt they had diminished. 

Varying percentages of members of the popula- 
tion groups studied felt that their chances of being 
victimized had risen, with the contrast according 
to race perhaps being the most noteworthy. 
Whereas about half of the black community felt 
that the chances were greater, the figure among 
whites was 65 percent. The respon.se difference 
between the sexes amounted to .some 6 percen- 
tage points, with women being more apprehensive 
than men about the threat of crime. By age, it is 
interesting to note that there was no significant 
difference between the proportions of elderly indi- 
viduals and of young persons (age 16-24) who felt 
that the chance.s had risen. With a response rate 
of 65 percent, persons age 25-64 were more likely 
than either the younger or older groups to indicate 
they faced a greater danger of criminal attack. As 


might he anticipated, persons who had been vic- 
timized during the 12 months preceding the inter- 
view were more apt than those who had not ((4i 
vs. .58 percent) to slate that victimization posed an 
increased danger. 

Crime and the media 

With respect to the accuracy of news media 
coverage of crime, few Bostonians (8 percent) 
judged the reporting as exaggerated. The largest 
group (45 percent) fell that the problem was just 
about as serious as depicted, although an appreci- 
able number (41 |iercenl) indicated that it was 
more serious. Differences of opinion on the mat- 
ter among the population groups studied were 
minor, even when statistically significant. Poi 
instance, the disfribulions of iinswcrs by persons 
in the youngest anil eldest age groups varied by 
only about 6 percentage points for each response 
category. 


Fear of crime 

Among other things, results covered thus far 
have shown that many residents of Bo.ston Ix;- 
licvcd crime had increased over the years leading 
up to the survey, and, in addition, felt their own 
chances of lieing attacked or robbed tuid risen. 
Whether or not they feared for their personal 
safety is a matter treated in this section of the 
report. Also examined is the impact of the fear of 
crime on activity patterns tind on considerations 
regarding changes of residence. Survey i|iiestions 
I la, lib, lie, 13a, 13b, 16a. 16b. and I6c— all 
asked of persons age 16 tuid over — and Datsi 'I'a- 
bles 7 through 18 are referenced here. 


Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

When asked if there were pin ts of the Boston 
metropolitan area they wished or needed (o enter 
either during the day or at night but were fearful 
of doing so because of erime, relalivcly few resi- 
dents answered “yes.” About one-fifth of them 
did .so with re.specl to daytime and one-fourth of 
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them about nighttime. A majority of re.sidents indi- 
cated they did not feel intimidated by crime to the 
extent that their physical mobility had been con- 
strained.*! 

While.s were more likely than blacks lo express 
reluctance to move about freely during the day, 
but there was no significant difference between 
the two groups concerning nighttime. Although 
relatively more women than men expressed fear 
about daytime movement there was no significant 
difference between the percentages of persons of 
opposite sex who answered affirmatively to the 
question about nighttime, although women were 
considerably more likely than men to leave this 
question unanswered. Victims were more apt than 
nonvictims to admit they feared moving about the 
metropolitan area when the need or wish arose, 
either in the day or at night. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, persons age 65 and over were less inclined 
than younger ones (16-64 as a group) to say they 
feared visiting other sectors of the area at night 
(16 vs. 27 percent). This seeming paradox proba- 
bly stemmed from the nature of the relevant sur- 
vey questions. 

Neighborhood safety 

Nine in 10 Bostonians felt that their neighbor- 
hoods were free of crime to the extent that they 
felt at least reasonably safe when out alone dur- 
ing daytime hours. In fact, a small majority (53 
percent) felt very safe. Relatively few perceived 
that their vicinities were very or .somewhat unsafe 
(2 and 7 percent, respectively). With respect to 
the neighborhood situation at night, far fewer per- 
sons sen.sed that they were at least reasonably 
safe when out alone, although a majority (54 per- 
cent) still subscribed to this view; the remainder 
was about equally divided between those who felt 
.somewhat or very unsafe. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of differences 
between response distributions for the two quer- 
ies, an overall pattern of answers was evident: for 
either time frame, males or whiles were more 
likely than females or blacks lo feel at least rea- 
sonably .safe, and there was a tendency toward a 
diminution with increased age in the extent to 
which per.son.s agreed with the prevailing view- 


‘•ll shoLitd be emphasized that questions 13a and 13b made 
reference to places in the metropolitan area where the respon- 
dent needed or desired to enter. Thus, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that high risk places, those most highly feared, were ex- 
cluded from consideration by many respondents. Had the 
questions applied unconditionally to all .sectors of the area, the 
pattern of responses no doubt would have dilTered. 


point. Crosstabulation of the sex, race, and age 
variables generally confirmed the.se relationships, 
despite a weakening in statistical significance as 
the groups in question became smaller. Thus, 
whereas virtually all white males age 16-19 said 
they were at least reasonably safe when out alone 
in their neighborhoods during daytime, a relative- 
ly high proportion of elderly black females (26 
percent) felt somewhat or very unsafe under simi- 
lar circumstances. For the question about night- 
time, the contrast was even more dramatic. 
Eighfy-six percent of the white male teenagers 
chose “safe,” whereas four-fifths of elderly black 
women picked “unsafe.” Even though certain 
response items were significantly different from 
one another from a strictly statistical point, the 
distribution of answers given by victims and non- 
victims was quite similar. Curiously, however, 
victimized persons were slightly more likely than 
those not victimized to indicate they fell very safe 
when out alone in the surrounding area during 
daytime. 

Crime as a cause for moving away 

Amounting to 46 percent of all Boston residents 
age 16 and over, those who had said they felt 
somewhat or very unsafe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods during the daytime and/or at night 
were asked if the danger had caused them serious- 
ly to consider moving elsewhere. One-fourth of 
this group indicated they had thought of leaving, 
but the majority said they had . not. Males,5 
blacks, or victims were more likely than their re- 
spective counterparts to have contemplated mov- 
ing, as were persons between the ages of 20 and 49 
by comparison lo those age I6rl9 or 50 and over. 

Crime as a cause 
for activity modification 

As a means for gauging any possible effects of 
the fear of crime on behavior-in general, Bostoni- 
ans were asked if they thought that the problem 
had caused other people, as well as themselves, to 
limit or change their patterns of activity in recent 
years. With respect lo the population at large, 87 


^Based oit responses .sliown in Data Table 15, this ohserva- 
ijon is somewhal misleading because I he source queslion was 
asked only of persons who said they felt unsafe during daytime 
and/or nighttime. Totaling 46 percent of (he relevant popula- 
tion, Individuals who were asked the question included 27 per- 
cent of all males, contrasted with 61 percent of all females. 
Thus, ]| percent of the total population age 16 and over— in- 
cluding 8 percent of males and 14 percent of females — said they 
had seriously considered moving. 
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percent of the residents were of the opinion that 
modifications had taken place. A smaller majority 
(65 percent) fell that such was also the case 
among their neighbors, and 45 percent indicated 
they personally had done so. Differences in the 
extent to which victims and nonvictims shared 
these opinions were nominal, even when statisti- 
cally significant. 

For the questions concerning people in general 
and neighbors, response distributions for the 
demographic groups examined varied by only a 
few percentage points from the average for all 
residents; in many instances, apparent intergroup 
response differences were statistically insignifi- 
cant. For the item concerning the respondent per- 
sonally, however, interesting and more substantial 
differences emerged. Women were far more likely 
than men (54 vs. 34 percent) to .say they had 
changed their lifestyles because of the threat of 
crime, and there was a tendency among increas- 
ingly older persons to have done likewise. At the 
extremes, 34 (.percent of youngsters age 16-19 re- 
sponded “yes,” compared with 58 percent of the 
elderly. Response differences according to race 
were less marked than those by sex or age — only 
5 percentage points separated the relative num- 
bers of whites and blacks who answered affirma- 
tively, with the latter having the higher figure. 
Examination of results based on a crosstabulation 
of the three demographic variables revealed, 
therefore, that the sharper response contrasts 
were between men and women and among per- 
sons of differing age rather than between the 
races. To illustrate, while females age 16-19 were 
about three times as likely as while males of the 
same age to say they personally had altered their 
activities because of crime, whereas three-fifths 
of women age 65 and over, irrespective of race, 
indicated they had done so. 


Residential problems 
and lifestyles 

The initial altitude survey questions were de- 
signed to gather information about certain specific 
behavioral practices of Boston householders and 
to explore perceptions about a wide range of 
community problems, one of which was crime. As 
indicated in the section entitled “Crime and Alti- 
tudes,” certain questions were asked of only one 


member of each household, known as the house- 
hold respondent. Information gathered from such 
persons is treated in this .section of the report and 
found in Data 'I’ables 19 through 26; the pertinent 
data were based on survey questions 2a through 
7b. In addition, the responses to questions 8ii 
through 8f, relating to certain aspects of personal 
lifestyle, also are examined in this section; the 
relevant questions were asked of all household 
members age 16 and over, including the house- 
hold respondent, and the results are displayed in 
Data Tables 27 through 30. As can be seen from 
the questionnaire, and unlike the procedure used 
in developing the information discussed in the two 
preceding sections of this report, the que-stions 
that served as a basis for the topics covered here 
did not reveal to respondents that the develop- 
ment of data on crime was the main purpose of 
the survey. 


Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

Among respondents for households that had 
occupied the same address for 5 years or less at 
the time of the interview, only about 1 in 20 indi- 
cated that the threat of crime had been the main 
cause for leaving the former residence or that a 
presumed safety from crime had prompted them 
to select the current dwelling. Representing 55 
percent of the city’s households, these short-term 
residents were more likely to indicate that the 
need for a more convenient location (i.e., proxim- 
ity to jobs, relatives, shops, schools, etc.) was the 
most important consideration in deciding where to 
live. Twenty-six percent cited this as the chief 
reason for leaving the former residence, and 38 
percent said it was the main motive for occupying 
the present one. On the basis of the socioeconom- 
ic variables examined, differences in the extent to 
which subgroups cited the influence of crime were 
negligible ahd/or statistically insignificant. 

All household respondents, regardless of their 
length of occupancy, were queried about the pos- 
sible existence of undesirable neighborhood char- 
acteristics. A 58 percent majority indicated they 
were .satisfied with conditions. Among those who 
were dissatisfied, victims were relatively more 
numerous than nonvictims by an appreciable mar- 
gin, 53 to 35 percent. Interestingly, members of 
families with annual incomes of $25,(K)0 or more 
were likelier than those in the lower brackets to 
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be displeased with at least one aspect of the sur- 
rounding area. 

As a proportion of those householders who 
found one or more faults with the neighborhood, 
appreciable numbers felt that crime was the vicin- 
ity’s most serious shortcoming or cited environ- 
mental problems, such as noise, trash, and over- 
crowding.^ Victims were somewhat more apt than 
nonvictims (32 vs. 24 percent) to be troubled by 
crime, whereas the reverse was true with respect 
to environmental concerns (28 vs. 33 percent). Of 
the income groups studied, those in the lowest 
category (less than $3,000 per annum) were the 
likeliest to regard crime as the main neighborhood 
problem. It should be pointed out, however, that 
a substantial number of all respondents (18 per- 
cent) alluded to the influx of “bad elements” or 
to the presence of “problem neighbors” — res- 
ponses possibly associated with the occurrence of 
antisocial, if not criminal, activities in the vicini- 
ty. 

Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 

Given the finding that some 24,000 Boston 
householders felt that crime was their leading 
neighborhood problem, the next battery of ques- 
tions was a key component of the survey, for it 
was designed to determine the extent to which 
crime might have affected certain routine activi- 
ties, such as shopping for food or other goods. 
The lead question on grocery shopping distin- 
guished between persons who usually shopped in 
the neighborhood (77 percent) and those who did 
not (23). The following question focused on the 
latter group, and it determined that only 2 per- 
cent-members of scarcely 1,000 households — 
were deterred by crime from shopping in the vi- 
cinity. In fact, for most population subgroups, the 
volume of sample cases was too small to yield 
statistically reliable estimates of those whose 
shopping practices were influenced by crime. It is 
of interest to note, however, that blacks or per- 
sons who had been victimized were less likely 
than whites or nonvictims, respectively, to do 
their major food shopping in the neighborhood, as 
were individuals in the lowest income group by 

‘sphere WHS no stalislicnlty significant difference between the 
percent of persons who chose "crime” (28 percent) and those 
who picked "environmental problems" (31 percent). As a pro- 
portion of all householders, respondents who selected crime as 
the main neighborhood problem amoiintcd to about 1 1 percent 
and those citing environmental issues represented 13 percent. 


comparison with those having incomes of $3,000 
or more. The absence of fopdstores or the inade- 
quacy or high prices of existing ones were reasons 
often given for grocery shopping outside (he 
neighborhood, although answers were not record- 
ed for many respondents (23 percent), including a 
disproportionately large number of persons in the 
lowest income group. 

The question about shopping for goods other 
than food was intended to distinguish between 
those who patronized clothing and general mer- 
chandise stores in Boston’s downtown shopping 
district and tho.se who shopped elsewhere (i.e., in 
stores situated within residential areas or in the 
suburbs). Downtown shoppers outnumbered the 
others by about 7 percentage points. Blacks were 
more likely than whites to shop downtown (58 vs. 
.50 percent), and a relatively high proportion (62 
percent) of persons in the uppermost income 
group did likewise. Once again, the intimidating 
effects of crime were far from widespread: 4 per- 
cent of those who customarily shopped in neigh- 
borhood or suburban stores indicated that crime 
was the main obstacle to their shopping down- 
town. 


Entertainment practices 

The inquiry into evening entertainment was in- 
tended to detect any possible association between 
perceptions iibout crime and yet another facet of 
life. Unlike the preceding questions, however, the 
series on entertainment was asked of all persons 
age 16 and over and did not relate to a neighbor- 
hood context. The initial questions determined 
that about half of all residents had not changed 
the frequency with which they went out to dinner, 
theaters, and the like during the recent past; 16 
percent went out more often and 33 percent less 
frequently. Responses offered by this latter group 
revealed that women, blacks, or persons who had 
been victimized were .somewhat more likely than 
their respective counterparts to have curtailed the 
frequency with which they went out. So, too, 
were individuals age 2.5-34 or 65 and over in rela- 
tion to the four remaining age groups. Of the total 
number of those who stated they had reduced 
their evening entertainment activities, some 13 
percent, or approximately 19,700 persons, as- 
cribed this chiefly to their fear of crime. Women 
(17 percent) and persons age 50 and over (24) 
were disproportionately represented in the group. 
The largest share of responses came from persons 



who attributed iheir restrictions in entertainment 
mainly to financial circumstances (26 percent). 

The second half of the questions on evening 
entertainment concerned the customary location 
of establishments patronized. Most Bostonians (63 
percent) indicated they remained within the city» 
and about 23 percent said they usually went to 
suburban restaurants, theaters, and other public 
facilities in the suburbs; 13 percent went to both 
areas with equal frequency. Whites were much 
more likely than blacks (26 vs. 7 percent) to travel 
to the suburbs, and persons age 35 and over were 
more inclined than younger individuals to do like- 
wise. When asked about motives for usually going 
outside the city, 1 1 percent of alt those who did 
so (or about 7,700 persons), maintained it was 
because of crime within the city. Personal con- 
venience or preference for facilities were cited by 
53 percent. 


Local police performance 

Following the series of questions concerning 
neighborhood safety and crime as a deterrent to 
personal mobility, individuals age 16 and over 
were asked to assess the overall performance of 
the local police and to suggest ways, if any, in 
which police effectiveness might Iw improved. 
Data Tables 3! through 37, derived from survey 
questions 14a and 14b, contain the results on 
which this discussion is based. 

Are they doing a good, 
average, or poor job? 

Coming toward the end of queries that obliged 
respondents to assess the extent and conse- 
quences of crime, the questions about police per- 
formance could reasonably be expected to have 
revesiled a substantial amount of cynicism on the 
part of the city’s residents. Such, however, was 
not the case, as 3 in 4 Bostonians rated the quali- 
ty of police work as no lower than average. Those 
who characterized it as poor made up 17 percent. 
Although the age or victimization status variables 
yielded some interesting response differences, 
contrasts according to race perhaps were the most 
provocative. By margins of about 2 to I, blacks 
were more likely than whites to give “poor” rat- 
ings and whites were more apt than blacks to as- 


sign “good” ratings. Response variations between 
persons of opposite sex were minor. 

The pattern of police appraisal with respect to 
age was quite distinct: there was a tendency for 
older persons to rate police performance as good 
rather than average or poor. Slightly ovei’ half of 
all persons age 65 and over gave “good” ratings, 
compared with 22 percent of those age 16-19. 
Conversely, 23 percent of individuals in the 
youngest group and only 8 percent in the eldest 
said “poor.” Higher proportions of victims than 
nonvictims gave “average” or “poor” ratings, 
whereas relatively more nonvictims than victims 
assigned “good” ones (39 vs. 28 percent). 

Although the response variations between per- 
sons of opposite sex were inconsequential, those 
based on a joint usage of the race and age varia- 
bles were noteworthy, For each of the six corre- 
sponding age groups, higher proportions of whites 
than of blacks said that police performance had 
been good and lower proportions indicated it had 
been poor. As a result, therefore, the response 
contrasts were sharpest lietween young, blacks 
and elderly whites: 7 percent of black youths age 
16-19 gave “good” ratings and 45 percent “poor” 
ones, compared with .56 and 8 percent, respective- 
ly, for whites age 65 and over. 

How can the police improve? 

Despite the overall favorable performance eval- 
uations given the police, a vast majority of per- 
.sons (87 percent) fell that the force’s effective- 
ness could be improved in one or more ways. 
Blacks were somewhat more likely than whiles to 
hold that view, as were victims by comparison 
with nonvictims. 

When asked to identify those aspects of the 
police mission that needed improvement, a (i2 
percent majority of Bostonians identified mea- 
sures relating to operational practices, with revi- 
sions in deployment (i.e., the need for more offi- 
cers in certain areas of the city or at certain 
limes) being the most common specific item {39 
percent).^ Twenty-three percent wanted improve- 


7For much of (his discussion* the eight specific response 
items covered in Queslion I4b were combined Into three c«lc- 
gories, jis follows: community relations: (1) '*Be more cour- 
teous, improve attitude, community relations** and (2) ‘*Don*t 
discriminate.** Operational practices: (1) “Concentrate on 
rnore important duties, serious crime, etc.**; (2) **Be more 
prompt, responsive, alert’*; (3) “Need more traffic conlrol'*; 
and (4) *‘Need more policemen of particular type (foot, car) in 
certain areas or at certain times,” And. personnel resources: 
(I) “Hire more policemen” and (2) “Improve training, raise 
qualifications or pay, recruitment policies.** 
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menls in (he area of ^^rsonnel resources, mainly 
by augmenting the force (19 percent). Eight per- 
cent called for better police-community relations, 
chiefly through improved public behavior by force 
members (7 percent). 

Men and women were in fundamental agree- 
ment as to the manner for improving the work of 
the police. The specific measure on which they 
differed most sharply concerned police readiness 
and response time. Women were more likely than 
men (20 vs. 13 percent) to suggest a need for im- 
provement in this facet of police operations. 
There was also an overall similarity in the respon- 
ses of victims and nonvictims, except that the lat- 
ter were appreciably more likely (43 vs. 33 per- 
cent) to say that deployment changes were need- 
ed. 

Examination of the responses of blacks and of 
younger persons— population groups that were 
relatively less generous in their ratings of police 
performance— gave insight to the reasoning be- 
hind their assessments. The area of widest disa- 
greement between blacks and whites concerned 
community relations. Blacks were far likelier than 
whites (18 vs. 6 percent) to indicate (hat these 
should be strengthened. Whites, on the other 
hand, were more inclined to state (hat the police 
personnel situation needed improvement. Dif- 
ferences in the extent of both these viewpoints 
applied irrespective of age. The call by blacks for 
improved police-community relations was strongest 
among individuals age 16-24, regardless of gender, 
whereas the interest on the part of whites in an 
upgrading of police personnel centered chiefly 
among both males and females age 35 and over. 
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Appendix I 

Survey data tables 

The 37 slatislical data tables in this appendix 
present the results of the Boston attitudinal sur- 
vey conducted early in 1974. They are organized 
topically, generally paralleling the report’s analyti- 
cal discussion. For each subject, the data tables 
consist of cross-tabulations of personal (or house- 
hold) characteristics and the relevant response 
categories. For a given population group, each 
table displays the percent distribution of answers 
to a question. 

All statistical data generated by the survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability 
and are subject to variances, or errors, associated 
with the fact that they were derived from a .sam- 
ple survey rather than a complete enumeration. 
Constraints on interpretation and other uses of 
the data, as well as guidelines for determining 
their reliability, are set forth in Appendix III. As 
a general rule, however, estimates based on zero 
or on about 10 or fewer sample cases have been 
considered unreliable. Such estimates, qualified 
by footnotes to the data tables, were not used for 
analytical purposes in this report. 

Each data table parenthetically displays the size 
of the group for which a distribution of responses 
was calculated. As with the percentages, these 
base figures are estimates. On tables showing the 
answers of individual respondents (Tables 1-18 
and 27-37), the figures reflect an adjustment based 
on an independent post-Census estimate of the 
city’s resident population. For data from house- 
hold respondents (Tables 19-26), the bases were 
generated solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table identifies the 
question that served as source of the data. As an 
expedient in preparing tables, certain re.sponse 
categories were reworded and/or abbreviated. The 
questionnaire facsimile (Appendix II) should be 
consulted for the exact wording of both the ques- 
tions and the response categories. For question- 
naire items that carried the instruction “Mark all 
that apply,’’ thereby enabling a respondent to 
furnish more than a single answer, the data tables 


reflect only the an.swer designated by the respon- 
dent as being the most important one rather than 
all answers given. 

The first six data tables were used in preparing 
the “Crime Trends’’ section of the report. Tables 
7-18 relate to the topic “Fear of Crime’’; 'I'ables 
19-30 cover “Residential Problems and Life- 
styles”; and the last seven tables display informa- 
tion concerning “Local Police Performance.” 
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Table 1. Direction of crime trends in the United States 

«astritrution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 
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Table 3. Comparison of neighborhood crime with other metropolitan area neighborhoods 
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Table 7. Fear of going to parts of the metropolitan area 

during the day 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 
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Table 9. Neighborhood safety when out alone during the day 

(percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and overj 
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Table 11. Neighborhood safety when out alone during the day 
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Table 1 
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Table 14. Neighborhood safety when out alone at night 
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Table 15. Neighborhood dangerous enough 
to consider moving elsewhere 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 
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Table 17. Personal limitation or change in activities 
because of fear of crime 
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Tab!e "18. Personal limitation or change in activities 
because of fear of crime 





Table 19. Most important reason for selecting present neighborhood 

(Percent distribution of answers by household respondents) 
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(Percent distribution of answers by household respondent; 
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Table 27. Change in the frequency with which persons 
went out for evening entertainment 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age l6 and over) 

.ation characteristic Total More Same Less Not available 
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Table 28. Most important reason for increasing or decreasing the frequency 
with which persons went out for evening entertainment 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age l6 and over) 
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Table 30. Most important reason for usually seeking evening entertainment inside or outside the city 

(Percent distritsution of responses for the population age l6 and over) 
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WOtS: ■ Uata based on question 6e« Detail raay not add to total because Of rounding* Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^EstifflatSt based on sero or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 32. Opinion about local police performance 
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NOTE: Data based on question 14b. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Figures 
in parentheses refer to population in the group - 
^Estijnate, based on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 



Table 37. Most important measure for improving 






Appendix II 

Survey instrument 

Form NCS 6, the allilude survey instrument, 
contains two batteries of questions. The first of 
these, covering items I through 7, was used to 
elicit data from a knowledgeable adult member of 
each household (i.e., the household respondent). 
Questions 8 through 16 were asked directly of 
each household member age 16 and over, includ- 
ing the household respondent. Unlike the proce- 
dure followed in the victimization component of 
the survey, there was no provision for proxy res- 
ponses on behalf of individuals who were absent 
or incapacitated during the interviewing period. 

Data on the characteristics of those inter- 
viewed. as well as details concerning any experi- 
ences as victims of the measured crimes, were gath- 
ered with separate instruments. Forms NCS 3 
and 4, which were administered immediately after 
NCS 6. Following is a facsimile of the latter ques- 
tionnaire; supplemental forms were available for 
use in households where more than three persons 
were interviewed. Facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 
and 4 have not been included in this report, but 
can be found in Criminal Victimization Surveys in 
Boston, 1977. 
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A. Conliol (iliinb&f 


NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 

CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 

ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


B. Name ol household head 


, Reason Id; noninlerview 

iCJTYPEA^ 2(1 

Rice o| head 
1 [7J While 
2(Z] Negfo 
3 Q] Olhef 
TYPE Z y 

Inttrviiw nol obtained for - 
Line number 


2n’rYPEB 3 □typed 


4a. Why did you leave there? Any olher leason? (Mark ait r^r app/yji 

I 1 □] Locslion closer to job. lamlly, friends, school, shopping, etc,, here 

2 □! House (flpartnwnt)of property chaiac tori si Ics - size, quality, 
yard space, etc, 

3 □] Wanted belteif housing, ov/n home 
^ Cl] Wanted cheaper housing 

sCU^o choice - evicted, building demotished, condemned, etc. 

® Cl Change in living arrangements - marital status, wanted 
to live alonC;. etc. 

7 □! Bad element moving irr 

in bid neighborhood, afraid 

9 [~] Didn’t like neighberhODd characteristics - environment . 

probfems with neighbors, etc. 
to d Other - Spocity 

(if mcio ftfin ono reasonj 

b. Which reason would you say was Iho most Important? 


CENSUS USB only 


HOUSEHOLD ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 
Asfe onfy househoW respondent 

Before we get lo the major portion of the survey, I would like to ask 
you a few questions related to subjects which seem lo be of some 
concern to people. These questions ask you what you Ihlnk, what 
you leel, your alllludes and opinions, 

1. How lon£ have you lived at this address? 

1 ( 'I Less than I year 

iQ* -2 years I >tSK 2a 

3 Q 3-5 years J 

4 Cl Meffi than 5 years - SKfP to 5a 

2a, Why did you select (his parlicular neighborhood? Any other aeason? 

(Mark ail that oppfy^ 

1 riJ Neighborhood characteristics ~ type of neighbors, crvironmenl, 

streets, parks, etc. 

2 [210000 schools 

3 ( 2 ) Safe from crime 

^[IJOnly place housing could be found, lack of choice 
5[2J Price was right 

6 [2 Local iori - close to job, fainily, friends, school, shopping, etc, 

7 2] House (apartment) or properly characlertstics - size, quality, 
yard space, etc, 

o[1j Always lived in this nelghboihoocf 

9 H) “ Speerfy 

(it moto than onp toasoh) 

b. Which reason would you say was the most Imporlant? 


3a, Where did you live befoie you moved here? 
I 1 2.1 Outside u.s, T 

2 2 1 Inside limits of this city J 

3 [21 Somewhere else in U.S. ~ Specify ™ 


b. Did you live Inside the llmils of a clly, town» villag.e, etc,? 
(3^ 1 12) No 

2[2 " Entos name of city, town, otc,-^. 


5 a. Is there anythln;g you don't like about this neighborhood? 

) oQNo-SKfPfoCa 

Yes - What? Anything else? (Afark air mt apply} 

I I 21 Tr-afflc, parking 

2 1 j Environmental problems - trash, noise, overcrowding, etc. 

af21Crime or fear of crime 

»21 Public transporlallon protJlem 

&21 Inadequate schools, shopping facillUcs, etc. 

eQ Bad element moving In 

7 2J Problems with neighbors, char actor is tfes of neighbors 
8^J Olher - Specify 
I'll iwfo than one onsworj 

b. Which problem would you say Is the most serious? 

^ ■ En ror from number 

<3. Do you do your major food shopping In this nolahborhood? 

0 [2] Yes - S^ICrP fo 7a 

No - Why not? Any other reason? (Mark att that apptyt 
1 □ No slores in neighborhood, others more convenient 
zQSIores in neighborhood inadequate, prefers (belter) 
stores cisevrhere 

High prices, commissary or PX cheaper 
4 [23 Cf inve 0 r fear of crime 
&i ~] Olher - Specify 
in moio than ono toason) 

b. Which reason would you say is the most Intportanl? 


7a. When you shop lot thinss other than lood, such as clothing and general 
merchandiise, tfo you USUALLY go lo surhurban or nelihborhood shopping 
ccnlers or do you shop ‘’downtown?" 

^ I (21 Sufbitrban or neighborhood 

2 [~| OownlDwn 

b. Why Is that? Any olher reason? {Mark ait that apply) 

I \ 121 Bolter pafking. loss traffic 

2[2J Belter transportation 

3 □) More convenient 

4 ('~1 Bettor s-clQClian, more stores, more choice 
S 21 Afraid et crime 

6 Q Store hours better 

7 □ Bolter prices 

or2] Prefers (better) stores, location, service, employees 

9 [“] Other - SpOGily 

(H moro Il3<if} 0/30 taaaon) 

c, YThlch one would you say Is the most in^orlant reason? 


INTERVIEWER ^ CoinplBle Intotviow wUh houspfioW rospa/itfertf, 
begfnning with individual Atlitudo Qussf/ons. 
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INDIVIDUAL ATTITUDE QUESTIONS - Ask each hovsehotd member 16 or older | 

KEY£R ^ DEOIN HEW RECORD 


Line MuiT,bei i«ame 

ITEM D ^ □ Ves - ASK ttc Q No - SKIP to tZ 


8a. Hom often ifo you so out In the evening (or entertainment, $ueh as 
to restaurants, (heaters, etc.? 

’ LJ 0^^® ^ or iiorB 4 1 ^) 2 or 3 limes a year 

^ 2 r“] uss thao once a week - s ri Less lhan 2 or 3 limes a 

iT.cro than once a month " year or never 

3 [3 About once a month 

about moving somewhere else? 
oQNo-srcfP ro r2 

JL Yes - Why don't you? Any other reason? (Mark oii that apply) 

Ojj) 1 Q Can’t afford to sQ Plan to move soon 

2 □ Can’t find other bousing 6 □ Health or oga 

b. Do you go to these places more or less now than you did a year 

01 hivo ago? 

' [11 About Iho same - sKiP to Chock item A 

* aPjLess^ Why? Any other reason? arr r/iatapp'y? 

( 3 ^ 1 ['J Prtoney situation 7 f“] Family reasons (marriage, 

2 □ Places to go, people Parents) 

to go v/lth o[7J Activities, job, school 

313 Convenience qQ] Crime or fear of crime 

4r~1 Health (own) 10 Q Want to, like to, enjoyment 

sQ Transportation n QOlhet - Spccfly-^ 

6 □ Age 

A |~| Convenient to work, etc, 

(II mote than one roason) 

d. Which reason would you say is the most important? 

Entor Hem ntfntier 

IZ. How do you think your neighborhood compares with others in this 
metropolitan area in terms of crime? Would you say It Is ~ 

1 □ Much more dangerous? 4 (□ Less dangerous? 

2 Q More dangerous? 5 Q Much less dangerous? 

3 0 About avarago? 

13a. Are there some parts of this metropolitan area where you have a 
reason lo go 0 / would like lo go DURING THE DAY, hul are afraid 

(tl moie thoit ciw reason; 

c. Which reason would you say Is the itiosl impotlanl? 

Fnfor /fern numcor 

lo because ol fear of crime? 

@ 0 n No Yes ~ Which sectlonfsl? 

CHECK ^ Is box 1 , 2, or 3 marked in Ba? 

ITEM A y [3 No - SKIP to 98 □ Yes - 4SK Bd 

( 357 ) 

— Numbot ot spoclHc plocos montlooed 

b. How about AT NIGHT - are lliere some parts of this area where you have a 
reason lo go or would like to go but are afraid to because of fear of crime? 

(3sil 0 n No Yes - Which secllonfsl? 

WM/nber 0/ sp«//fc places montlaned 

d. When you do go out b restaurants or theaters in the evening, is it 
usually in the city or outside of the city? 

( 3 ^ 1 [[]J Usually ir> Ihe city 

2 [3 Usually outside of the city 

3 [3 About equal - SKIP to 98 

e. Why do you usually go (outside Ihe city /In the city)? Any other 

* reason? rWarrt all that apply) 

yfj; 1 LjMore convenient, familiar, easier loget there, only place available 

2 3 iParking problems, traffic 

3 [3 Too much crime in other place 

4[]n^Vore to do 

5[7J Prefer (belteri facilities (restaurants, theaters, etc.i 

0 [3 More expensive in other area 

7['l Because of friends, relatives 

8 Pj Olher - Specitv 

)4a. Would you say. In general, that your local police are doing a good 
job, an average |ob, or a poor job? 

@1 iQcood 30 Poor 

2 0 Average a 0 Don't know - SKIP to rsa 

♦ b. In what ways could they Improve? Any olher ways? (Mark aii wat apply) 

1 0 No Improvement needed - SKfP to f&i 

2 0 Hire more policemen 

30Concenttato on morn Important duties, serious crime, etc. 

4(7.1 prompt, responsive, alert 

50 Improve training, raise qualiffcatlons or pay, recruitment policies 

6 06e more courteous, Improve altitude, community relations 

7 0 Don’t discriminate 

0 0 Need more (raffle control 

9{0 Need more poltcemen of particular type (fool, carl In 
certain areas or at certain times 

10 0 Don't know 

1 1 0 Other - Specify 

(II nnifO thitn one rUDsnrrj 

(. Which reason would you say is the most ImporUnl? 

EniCf Item number 

9a. Now I’d like to gel your oplilwts about crime in general. 

Within the pas t year or two, do you think lhat crime In your 
neigftliorhood has increased, decreased, or remained about the same? 

1 [3 Increased 4 (3 Don't •‘oow - SKIP to c 

2 rj Occreased 5| ”) Haven't lived hero 

3 CI Same - SKjP to c " that long - SKIP lo c 

b. Were you thinking about any speciiic kinds of crimes when you said 
you Itilrik crime In your neighborhood has (Increased/decreased)? 

@) 0 [3 No Yes - What kinds ol crimes? 

rT~i 

(II more than one way) 

c. Which would you say is the most importani? 

£nfo/ Horn numbot 

15a. Now 1 have some more questions about your opinions concerning crime. 

Please take this card. (Hand reapondont AttlUrdo PiQBhcatd, NCS'574) 

Look at the FIRST set ol statements. Which one do you agree with most? 

Qy) 1 Q My chances of bo lug attacked or robbed havo GONE UP 

in Ihe past few years 

2 01 My chances of being attacked or robbed have GONE DOWN 

In the past few years 

3 0 My chances of being attacked or robbed havon't changed 

In the past few years 

4 0 No opinion 

c.'llow about any crimes which may be happening in your neighborhood - 
would you say they are committ^ mostly by the people who live 
here In this neighborhood or mostly by outsiders? 

1 n No crimes happening 3 3] Outsiders 

Innslghboihnod EquJil, by bolh 

2 r_]P«m» living bore sQ Don't know 

1(^0 Within the past year or two do you think that crime In the United 

States tias Increased, decreased, or remained about the same? 

® 'SnT. Vkio-i'o 

2[ J Decreased r 4[ ] Don't hnovr J 

b. Which of Ihe SECOND group do you agree with most? 

1 0Crlfr»e Is LESS serious than the newspapers and TV say 

2 0Cfinve is MORE serious than lire newspapers and TV say 

3 0 Crime Is about as serious ns (ho nowspapers and TV say 

4 0 No opinion 

b. Were you thinking about any specific kinds of crimes when you said 
you think crime in the U.S. has (Increased/decreased)? 

( 3 ^ 0 ['1 Mo Yes What kinds ol crimes? 

1 'I' 1 

ISa, Do you think PEOPLE IN GENERAL have limited or changed (heir 
activities In Ihe past few years because they are afraid of crime? 

(g) 10VBS 20 No 

Ua. How sale do you feel or would you feel being out alono In your 
neighborhood AT NIGHT? 

Qso) 1 [3 Very safe 3{3]Soniovrbat unsafe 

2 [2] Reasonab ly safe a ["J Very unsafe 1 

b. Do you think lhat most PEOPLE IN THIS NEIGHDORIiOOD have limited or 
changed Ihelraclivities In the past few years because they are afraid of crime? 

^ 20NO 

b, How about DURING THH DAY - how safe do you feel or would 
you f eel being out alone in your neighboihood? 

Oil) iQ Very safe 3 [^] Somawhat unsafe ( 

c. In genera), have YOU limited or changed your activities In the past few 
^ years because of crime? 

W i0]Yes 20 No 

2(3 Reasonably safe eQ Very urisafe 

h INTERVIEWER continue Inloivlow wHh this rospondenf on NCSO 
— — ^ 


h'oHM KCs-8 Pago 2 
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Appendix III 

Technical information 

and reiiability of the estimates 

Survey results contained in this publication arc 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from 
persons residing within the city limits of Boston, 
including those living in certain types of group 
quarters, such as dormitories, rooming houses, 
anti religious group dwellings. Nonresidents of (he 
city, including tourists and commulers, did not 
fall within the scope of the survey. Similarly, 
crewmembers of merchant vessels. Armed Forces 
personnel living in military barracks, and instilii- 
tioiialized persons, such as corieclional facility 
inmates, were not under consideration. With these 
exceptions, all persons age 16 and over living in 
units designated for (he .sample were eligible to be 
interviewed. 

Each interviewer’s first contact with a unit se- 
lected for the survey was in person, and, if it 
were not possible to secure interviews with all eli- 
gible members of Ihe household during the initial 
visit, interviews by telephone were permissible 
ihcreaftcr. Proxy respon,ses were not (wrmiticd 
for the attitude survey. .Survey records were pro- 
cessed and weighted, yielding results reprcscnla- 
livc both of the city’s population as a whole and 
of various sectors within the population. Bccattse 
they tire based on ti sample survey ralhcr than a 
complete enumeration, the results arc estimates. 

Sample design and size 

Bstimales from the survey are based on data 
obtained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the altitude sample was drawn — the 
city’s compicle housing inventory, tis determined 
by the 1970 Census of Population and Housing — 
was Ihe same as that for, (he victimization survey. 
A determination was intide that a sample rougitly 
half the size of (he victimization stimple would 
yield enough attittidinal data on which to base re- 
liable estimates. For the purpose of selecting (he 
victimizalion sample, the city’s housing units 
were distributed among 105 strata on the basis of 
various characteristics. Occupied units, which 
comprised the majority, were grouped into 100 
strata defined by a combination of the following 
characteristics: type of (enure (owned or rented): 
number of household members (five calegories); 
household income (five calegories); and race of 
head of household (while or other than while). 


Housing units vacant at the lime of the Census 
were assigned to an additional four strata, where 
they were distributed on the basis of rental or 
properly value. A single stratum incorpoialed 
group quarters. 

To account for units built after Ihe 1970 Cen- 
sus, a sample was drawn, by means of an inde- 
pendent clerical operation, of permits issued for 
the construction of residential housing within (he 
city. This enabled the proper representation in the 
survey of persons occupying housing built after 
1970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the altitude survey, each unit was randomly as- 
signed to I of 12 panels, with units in the first 6 
panels being designated for Ihe altitude survey. 
This procedure resulted in the selection of 6,217 
housing units. During the survey jreriod, 1,192 of 
these units were found to be vacant, demolished 
converted (o nonresidential use, temporarily occu- 
pied by nonresidents, or otherwise ineligible for 
bolh (he victimization and attitude surveys. At art 
additional 512 units visited by interviewers it was 
impossible to conduct interviews because the 
occupants could not be reached after repeated 
ctills, did not wish to participate in (he survey, or 
were unavailable for other reasons. Therefore, 
interviews were taken with the occupants of 4,513 
housing units, and (he rale of participation among 
units qualified for interviewing wtis 89.8 percent. 
Participating units were occupied by a total of 
8,998 persons age 16 and over, or an average of 
about two residents of the relevant ages per unit. 
Interviews were conducted with 8,188 of these 
persons, resulting, in a response rate of 91.0 per- 
cent among eligible residents. 

Estimation procedure 

Data records generated by the allkudc survey 
were assigned either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for (he records of individual respon- 
dents and another for (hose of household respon- 
dents. In each case, the final weight was the prod- 
uct of (wo elements — factor of roughly twice 
(he weight used in tabulating victimization data 
estimates and a ratio estimation factor. The fol- 
lowing sleps determined the tabulation weight for 
personal victimization data and were, therefore, 
an integral part of the estimation procedure for 
attitude data gathered from individual respon- 
dents: (I) a basic weight, reflecting the selected 
unit’s probability of being included in the sample; 
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(2) a faclor (o compensate for the siibsampling of 
units, a situation (hat arose in instances where the 
interviewer discovered many more units at the 
sample address than had been listed in (he de- 
cennial Census; (3) a within-hoiischold noninter- 
view adjustment to account for situations where 
at least one but not all eligible persons in a house- 
hold were interviewed; (4) a household noninter- 
view adjustment to account for households quali- 
fied to participate in the survey but from which an 
interview was not obtained; (5) a household ratio 
estimate factor for bringing estimates developed 
from the sample of 1970 housing units into adjust- 
ment with the complete Census count of such un- 
its; and (6) a population ratio estimate factor that 
brought the sample estimate into accord with 
post-Census estimates of the population age 12 
and over and adjusted the data for possible biases 
resulting from undercoverage or overcoverage of 
the population. 

'fhe household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of 
sampling variability, thereby reducing the margin 
of error in the tabulated survey re.sulls. It also 
compensated for the exclusion from each straliim 
of any households already included in samples for 
certain other Census Bureau programs, 'fhe 
household ratio estimator was not applied to inter- 
view records gathered from residents of group 
quarters or of units constructed after the Census. 
For household victimization data (and attitude 
data from household respondents), the final 
weight incorporated all of (he steps described 
above except the third and sixth. 

The ratio estimation factor, second element of 
the final weight, was an adjustment for bringing 
data from the attitude survey (which, as indicat- 
ed, was based on a half sample) into accord with 
data from the victimization survey (based on the 
vhole sample). This adjustment, required because 
he attitude sample was randomly constructed 
from the victimization sample, was used for the 
age, sex, and race characteristics of respondents. 

Reliability of estimates 

As pieviously noted, survey results contained 
in this report are estimates. Despite the precau- 
tions taken to minimize sampling variability, (he 
estimates are subject to errors arising from the 
fact that the sample employed was only one of a 
large number of possible samples of equal size 
that could have been used applying the same 
sample design and selection procedures. 


Fslimales derived from dilTereuI samples may 
vary somewhat; they also may dilTer from figures 
developed from (he average of all possible sam- 
ples, even if the surveys were administered with 
the same schedules, instructions, and interview- 
ers. 

The standard error of a survey estimate is a 
measure of the variation among estimates from ail 
po.ssible samples and is, therefore, a gauge of the 
precision with which (he estimate from a particu- 
lar sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. The estimate and its associated 
standard error may be used to construct a confid- 
ence interval, that is, an interval having a pres- 
cribed probability that it would include the aver- 
age result of all po.ssible samples. The average 
value of all possible samples may or may not be 
contained in any particular computed interval. 
However, the chances are about 68 out of 1(X) 
that a survey-derived estimate would differ from 
the average result of all po.ssible samples by less 
than one standard error. Similarly, the chances 
arc itbout 90 out of 100 that (he difference would 
be less than 1.6 times the standard error; about 95 
out of KM) that (he difference would be 2.0 times 
the standard error; and 99 out of 100 chances that 
i( would be less than 2.5 limes the standard error, 
i'he 68 percent confidence interval is defined as 
(he range of values given by the estimate minus 
(he standard error and the estimate plus the stand- 
ard error; the chances are 68 in 100 that the aver- 
age value of all possible samples would fall within 
(hat range. Similarly, (he 95 percent confidence 
interval is defined as the esiimale phis or minus 
two standard errors. 

In addition to sampling error, the estimales pre- 
sented in this report arc subject to nonsampling 
error, chiefly affecting (he accuracy of the distinc- 
tion between victims and nonvictims. A major 
source of nonsampling error is related to the abili- 
ty of respondents to recall whether or not they 
were victimized during the 12 months prior to the 
lime of interview. Research on recall indicales 
lhat the ability to remember a crime varies with (he 
time interval between victimization and interview, 
the type of crime, and, perhaps, the socio-demo- 
graphic characteristics of the respondent. Taken 
together, recall problems may result in an under- 
slatement of the “true" number of victimized 
persons and households, as defined for the pur- 
pose of (his report. Another source of nonsam- 
pling error pertaining to victimization experience 
involves telescoping, or bringing within the appro- 
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piiale 12-moiith reference peritKi viciimizalions 
lhat occurred before or arter the close ot (he per- 
iod. 

Although the problems of recall and telescoping 
probably weakened the differentiation between 
victims and nonvictims, these would not have 
affected the data on personal attitudes or behav- 
ior. Nevertheless, such data may have been af- 
fected by nonsampling errors resulting from in- 
complete or erroneous responses, systematic mis- 
takes introduced by interviewers, and improper 
coding and processing of data. Many of these er- 
rors also would occur in a complete census. 
Quality control measures, such as interviewer 
observation and a reinterview program, as well as 
edit procedures in the field and at the clerical and 
computer processing stages, were utilized to keep 
.such errors at an acceptably low level. As calcu- 
lated for this survey, the standard errors partially 
measure only those random nonsampling errors 
arising from response and interviewer errors; they 
do not, however, take into account any systemat- 
ic biases in the data. 

Regarding the reliability of data, it should be 
noted that estimates based on zero or on about 
10 or fewer sample cases have been considered 
unreliable. Such estimates are identified in foot- 
notes to ihe data tables and were not used for 
purposes of tmalysis in this report. For Boston, a 
minimum weighted estimate of 400 was consid- 
ered statistically reliable, as was any percentage 
ba.sed on such a figure. 

Computation and application 
of the standard error 

For survey estimates relevant to either (he indi- 
vidual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix 
cag be used for gauging sampling variability. 
These errors are approximations and suggest an 
order of magnitude of the standard error rather 
than the preci.se error associated with any given 
estimate. Table I contains standard error approxi- 
mations applicable to informalion from individual 
respondents and Table 11 gives errors for data de- 
rived from household respondents. For percen- 
tages not specifically listed in (he tables, lineiu- 
Interpolation must be used to approximate the 
standard error. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors 
in measuring sampling variability, Data Table I in 
this report shows lhat 80.8 percent of all Boston 
residents age 16 and over (461,000 persons) be- 


lieved crime in the United Stales had increased. 
Two-way linear interpolation of data listed in Ta- 
ble I would yield a standard error of about 0,5 
percent. Consequently, chances are 68 oliI of fOO 
that the estimated percentage of 80.8 would be 
within 0.5 percentage points of (he average result 
from alf possible .samples; i.e., (he 68 percent 
confidence interval associated with the estimate 
would be from 80.3 to 81.3. Furthermore, Ihe 
chances are 95 out of IflO (hat the estimated per- 
centage would be roughly within I percentage 
point of the average for all samples; i.e., the 95 
percent confidence interval would be about 79.8 
to 81.8 percent. Standard errors associated with 
data from household respondents are calculated in 
the same manner, using Table II. 

In comparing two sample estimates, the stand- 
ard error of (he difference between the two figures 
is approximately equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the standard errors of each 
estimate .considered separately. As an example, 
Data Table 12 shows (hat 26.8 percent of males 
and 8.8 percent of females fell very safe when out 
alone in the neighborhood al night, a difference of 

18.0 percentage points. The slandard error for 
each estimate, determined by interpolation, was 
about 0.8 (males) and 0.5 (females). Using the 
formula de.scrtbed previously, the standard error 
of the differenc e between 26.8 a nd 8.8 percent is 
expressed as ^.'(0.8)2 ‘ ■ (0.5)2, which equals 

approximately 1.0. Thus, the confidence interval 
at one standard error around ihc difference of 

18.0 would be from 17.0 (o 1^0 (18.0 plus or 
minus 1.0) and at two slandard errors from 16.0 
to 20,0. The ratio of a difference to its slandard 
error defines a value that can Ixi equated to a lev- 
el of significance. For example, a ratio of about 

2.0 (or more) denotes that (he difference is signifi- 
cant at Ihc 95 percent confidence level (or higher); 
a ratio ranging between about 1.6 and 2.0 indi- 
cates that Ihe difference is significant at a confid- 
ence level Iwtwccn 90 and 95 percent; and a ralio 
of less than about 1.6 defines a level of confidence 
below 90 percent. In the above example, the ratio 
of the difference (18.0) to ihc slandard error 
(1.0) is equal to 18.0, a figure well above the 2.0 
minimum level of confidence applied in this re- 
port. Thus, if was concluded (hat the difference 
between Ihe two proportions was slalislically sig- 
nificant. For-data gathered from household res- 
pondents, the significance of differences between 
two sample estimates is tested by the same proce- 
dure, using standard errors in Table II, 
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Table I- Individual respondent data: Standard error approximations 

for estimated percentages 

(68 chances out of 100) 

Estimated percent of answers by individual respondents 

Base of percent 1.0 or 99*0 2*5 or 97o 5-0 cjt 95-0 lO.O or 90-0 25-0 or 75-0 
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glossary 

Age — The iippropriale age category is deler- 
nined by each respondeni’s age as of the last day 
»f ihe month preceding the interview. 

Annual family income—Includes the income 
if the household head and all other related per- 
ons residing in the same household unit. Covers 
he 12 months preceding the interview and in- 
liides wages, salaries, net income from business 
r farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
ny other form of monetary income. The income 
f persons unrelated to the head of household is 
xcluded. 

Assault — An unlawful physical attack, whether 
ggravated or simple, upon a person. Includes 
tietnptcd assault with or without a weapon. Ex- 
ludes rape and attempted rape, as well as attacks 
ivolving theft or attempted theft, which are clas- 
fled a.s robbei y. 

Burglary — Unlawful or forcible entry of a resi- 
encc, usually, but not neces.sarily, attended by 
left. Includes attempted forcible entry. 

Central city— I’he largest city of a standard 
letropolitan statistical area (SMvSA). 

Community relations— Refers to question 14b 
vays of improving police performance) and in- 
iides two response categoric.s: “Be more cour- 
ous, improve altitude, community rclalion.s” 
id “Don’t discriminate.’’ 

Downlown shopping area— Fhe central shop- 
ng district of Ihe city where the respondent 
/es. 

Evening entertainment — Refers to enlerlain- 
ent available in public places, such as rcslaii- 
nls, theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars, 
s cream parlors, etc. Excludes club meetings, 
opping, and social visits to Ihe homes of rela- 
/es or acquaintances. 

General merchandise shopping— Refers to 
opping for goods other than food, such as do- 
ing, furniture, housewares, etc. 

Head of household— For classification purpos- 
. only one individual per household can be the 
a<l per.son. In husband-wife hou.seholds, the 
slmnd arbitrarily is considered (o be the head, 
other households, the head person is the indivi- 
iil so regarded by its members; generally, that 
rson is Ihe chief breadwinner. 

Household — Consists of the occupants of sepa- 
e living quarters meeting either of Ihe following 
teria: (I) Persons, whether present or lemporar- 
absent, whose usual place of residence is Ihe 


housing unit in question, or (2) Persons slaying in 
the housing unit who have no usual place of resi- 
clence elsewhere. 

Household attitude questions — Items ! 
thtough 7 of Form NCS 6. For households lhal 
consist of more than one member* the questions 
apply to the entire household. 

Household larceny — ^I'heft or attempted theft 
of property or cash from a residence or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Forcible entry* attempted forcible 
entry* or unlawful entry are not involved. 

Household respondent — A knowledgeable 
adult member of the household* most frequently 
the head of household or that person’s spouse. 
For each household* such a person answer's the 
'‘^household attitude questions.” 

Individual attitude questions— Items 8 
through 16 of Form NCS 6. The questions apply 
to each person* not the entire household. 

Individual respondent — Each person age 16 
and over, including the household respondent* 
who participates in Ihe survey. All .such pei'sons 
answer the ‘’individual attitude questions.” 

Local police — ^1’hc police force in the city 
where Ihe respondent lives at the time of the in- 
terview; 

Major food shopping — Refers to .shopping for 
the bulk of the household’s groceries. 

Measured crimes — For the purpose of this 
report, the offenses are rape, personal robbery, 
assault, persona! larceny, burglary, household lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft, as determined by 
the victimization component of the survey. In- 
cludes both completed and attempted acts that 
occurred during the 12 months prior to the month 
of interview. 

Motor vehicle theft — Stealing or unauthorized 
taking of a motor vehicle, inciiicfing attempts at 
such acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, 
truckvS* motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehicles legally allowed on public roads and high- 
ways. 

Neighborhood — ^Thc general vicinity of the 
respondent’s dwelling. The boundaries of a neigh- 
borhood define an area with which the respondent 
identifies, 

Nonviclim— See ‘'Not victimized,” below. 

Not victimized — ^For the purpose of this report, 
persons not categorized as “victimized” (see be- 
low) are considered “not victimized.” 

Offender — ^The perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices— Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cltides four response categories: “Concentrate on 
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more important duties, serious crime, etc."; “Be 
more prompt, responsive, alert”; “Need more 
traffic control”; and “Need more policemen of 
particular type (foot, car) in certain areas or at 
certain times.” 

Personal larceny— Theft or attempted theft of 
property or cash, either with contact (hut without 
force or threat of force) or without direct contact 
between victim and offender. 

Personnel resources — Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes two response categories: “Hire more pol- 
icemen” and “Improve training, raise qualifica- 
tions or pay, recruitment policies.” 

Race — Determined by the interviewer upon 
observation, and asked only about persons not 
related to the head of household who were not 
present at the time of interview. The racial cate- 
gories distinguished are white, black, and other. 
The category “other” consists mainly of Ameri- 
can Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 

Rape — Carnal knowledge through the use of 
force or the threat of force, including titlcmpts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homo.sexual rape. 

Rate of victimization — See “Victimization 
rale,” below. 

Robbery— Theft or attempted theft, directly 
from a person, of property or cash by force or 
threat of force, with or without a weapon. 

Series victimizations — ^Three or more crimi- 
nal events similar, if not identical, in nature and 
incurred by a person unable to identify sepanitely 
the details of each jict, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately the total number of such acts. 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes mea- 
sured by the victimization component of the sur- 
vey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping 
areas— Shopping centers or districts either out- 
side the city limits or in outlying areas of the city 
near the respondent’s residence. 

Victim — See “Victimized,” below. 

Victimization — A specific criminal act as it 
affects a single victim, whether a person or house- 
hold. In criminal acts against persons, the number 
of victimizations is determined by the number of 
victims of such acts. Each criminal act against a 
household is assumed to involve a single victim, 
the affected household. 

Victimization rate— For crimes against |>er- 
sons, the victimization rate, a jiieasure of occur- 
rence among population groups at risk, is comput- 


ed on the basis of the number of victimizations 
per l,0(K) resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes against households, victimization rates are 
calculated on the basis of the number of victimi- 
zations per l,0(X) households. 

Victimized — For the purpose of this report, 
persons are regarded as “victimized” if they meet 
either of two criteria. (I) They personally experi- 
enced one or more of the following criminal vic- 
timizations during the 12 months prior to the 
month of interview; rape, personal robbery, as- 
sault, or personal larceny. Or, (2) they are mem- 
bers of a hou.sehold that experienced one or more 
of the following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame: burglary, household larceny, or 
motor vehicle theft. 
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